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by the magistrates were sentenced to transportation for periods
varying from five to ten years. As in the case of normal children,
the first efforts in reform were made by philanthropic societies. The
Marine Society, founded in 1756, and the Philanthropic Society in
1788, aimed at receiving and treating juvenile offenders who had
been released from imprisonment or transportation under a con-
ditional pardon. The latter was granted if the child entered a
"Home" or "Charitable Institution" and remained there for a num-
ber of years. The work of the Philanthropic Society in reclaiming
young offenders was so highly thought of that the Society was
incorporated by an Act of Parliament in 1806.
When the voluntary societies showed signs of being unable to
solve the problem, the Government intervened. The first Govern-
ment experiment was at Parkhurst Prison in 1837. All juveniles
sentenced to transportation were lodged in the prison and an attempt
was made to reform them through outdoor industrial training,
religious teaching, and school instruction. As Parkhurst remained
a prison, the experiment was not successful and it was abandoned
in 1864.
Those of us who remember the two world wars will also
recollect the enormous increase in juvenile delinquency which
followed them. Such developments were not the result of war con-
ditions only, for at several periods during the 19th century popular
attention was directed to the growth of juvenile crime. Thus in
the 1840's public opinion was so outraged by the growth of juvenile
delinquency that a Select Committee of the House of Lords was
instituted in 1847 to consider the operation of the criminal law in
respect to children. Statistics produced before the committee
showed that the number of criminals under twenty years of age
who had been convicted had increased from 6,803 (or 1 in 449 of
the juvenile population) in 1835, to 11,348 (or 1 in 304) in 1844
Some witnesses quite illogically connected the increase with the
growing number of children attending the Ragged schools. Such
children were generally referred to as those belonging to the
"perishing and dangerous classes."
The result of the inquiry was the institution of reformatory
schools by an Act of Parliament of 1854. By 1860 there were
forty-seven reformatory schools, which were training 2,594 juvenile
offenders. In the early days the training was not altogether success-
ful, since the atmosphere of such institutions resembled that of a
prison rather than a school. The initial mistakes were eventually